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Letters and articles are welcomed and 
should be addressed to the Toc H 
Editorial Office, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 
(Telephone: 0296 623911). 

Opinions expressed (including the 
editorial) are those of the individual 
contributors and not necessarily those 
of the Toc H Movement. 


Point Three is available from the Toc H 
Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT. (Telephone: 
0296 623911). 

Single copies 10p. Annual subscription: 
£1.20 including postage. 


The cover picture shows Joanne Batham 
of Bletchley who, last summer, was the 
local “sunshine bag’ champion. See 
story ‘In Brief in this issue. 
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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all 
backgrounds and beliefs. Local group 
activities range from holidays for the 
handicapped and children's playschemes 
to arts festivals and even bird-watching. 
Toc H is short for Talbot House: the 
soldiers” club in Belgium founded by the 
Reverend ‘Tubby’ Clayton in 1915. 
Today Toc H provides opportunities for 
people to test the relevance of practical 
Christianity and we welcome anyone who 
would like to give us a try. 


Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the 
barriers that divide man from man. 
2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 

4. To work for the building of that 
better world which has been called the 
Kingdom of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for 
ideas about Toc H and about the world 
in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points — to think 
fairly. 
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LOSS AND Reon the days of anti-bandit screens, ee shot guns, securit 
Many years ago be ES tank and pushed a bundle N a notes towards the 
guards etc, a man wa time seized a quantity of £5 notes which happened to be lyin 
cashier and at the same for him there was rather more cash left 


i fortunately ; 
on the counter at the time. Un ocryphal but the moral is obvious. 


i < | This story may be apot i 
han taken away: yma N A 
behind e when I attend Toc H meetings Í ovement MA 


S si [ have retained my membersh; 
survived for so long and what e O Oaa Rn, shorted 
over 30 years. We do seem Pate Š seem to have been for ever tinkering wie K 
looking inwards. For the bo pos in this respect: nevertheless 1 do quite often ES 
structure, 1 am as guilty as pe more profitably spent in other directions. In other 
S aot ae much about the less important things, diverting our 
words we tend tc t R E 

ion f e aguirements. These are our 

ee ah now I have made it a practice to keep a sort of scrap 
p et: ider to be items of interest appearing in Point Three. Recently 
boo ae mee ttings I came across three which illustrate the point which [ 
mulling hn R 1968, Les Wheatley, then Assistant General Secretary, 
S G is ait its best when it is out in front making things happen, striking out 
in directions inspired by the conviction of its rightness. The following month, the 
Editor (now our Director) said in his editorial: : O of structure and 
organisation should surely be secondary in Toc H. What is of primary importance is 
the spirit that breathes life into the structures. Finally, in my own humble 
contribution in March 1970, 1 used these words: ... despite the affluence of modern 
society there are still many social evils and injustices which should merit our attention 
and if we are to remain true to our ideals we must become more involved than we are 
at present’, These are our ‘profits’ but they will only accrue as the result of our own 
actions. 

Ten years ago I was part author of a document entitled “Forward into the 
Seventies’ and I make no apology for quoting a small part of it. This said: ‘Let us 
therefore try and preserve a high ideal to which people can aspire and at the same time 
create those situations which can provide real leadership. It is our belief that one of 
the major reasons for our present situation is the lack of confrontation with society. 
By confrontation we mean a face to face meeting, without evasion, between people 
who are in conflict. Participation of this kind will generate a concern for the needs of 
the people, their dignity and the quality of life which they are able to enjoy; Such an 
involvement may bring us into conflict with those upholding the “status quo” and we 
have therefore to accept the risk of perhaps being engaged in political action and 
the consequences it might entail’ 1 have no doubt that such sentiments will not be 
favourably received by some of the membership but the fact remains that only by 
continually projecting ourselves can we hope to ensure our survival into the eighties 
and beyond. 

We are now in our Festival Year and this would seem to be as good a time as 
any to prove that we are still a creative force and not an ex-service organisation 
indulging in ritualistic mumbo-jumbo as some outsiders seem to think. In the words of 
the General Secretary Designate: ‘ .. let this be the year that Toc H explodes into life 
creating waves of compassion throughout the country’ 

, The present economic situation which has led to severe cuts in the social 
services, offers us a golden opportunity to bridge the gap which has arisen in a large 
number of communities. In our present day society so many people young and old are 
dependent on the social services that unless organisations like Toc H can step in, 
hardship — extreme in many cases — is bound to arise. Let us therefore dedicate 
K to this task in our Festival Year so that we can truly say that we did this for 
item Mere our brethren. This will be our profit — one which we can plough 
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DAFYDD WAS A WELSHMAN! 


Scholars know very little more than ! 
$ that about St David (FD 1 March) — the 6th 
century abbot/bishop who is patron of Wales. They are TA sure fe though he 


uth conse eS Dr in Dye. The ere wen ev 
about hi reland and early dedicati j iful i EGE, 
Cornwall and Brittany — there ne y dedications to him are plentiful in S ¥4™ 


| > ; ictured in 
bishop’s € i very few in N Wales. He is usually pictured 

: ps robes, with a dove on his shoulder. I have yet to hear a convincing 
explanation of the custom of wea E 


rin fadi : though 
Shakespeare called ¡1 “an ancient Ha <y RN onn fea R 


Talking Newspaper 


The Secretary of the Tendring (Essex) 
District Talking Newpaper Association 
has written to tell us something of their 
work. A high proportion of the 100 
volunteers involved are members of 
Holland-on-Sea and the Clacton Branches 
of Toc H. 


The Association produces a weekly 
edition of the Tendring Talking Times, 
which is a 90 minute tape of local news 
delivered to more than 200 blind or 
partially sighted persons living in their 
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area — the part of NE Essex east of 
Colchester and bounded by the rivers 
Stour and Colne. 


The service is run on a rota basis by 100 
volunteers. There is no charge of any kind 
to the customers. The cost of the service 
— studio recording and fast copying 
equipment, recorders for the listeners and 
the weekly tapes — is met entirely by 
voluntary subscription, amounting to 
more than £9,000 over the past three 


years. 
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We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In October 
A John Powell (Lymington) 


In November 

Philip Whitney Evans (Rhiwbina) 
M Margaret Green (Andover) 
Lawrence Thompson (Shavington) 


In December 

Sir James R Brown (North London 
District) 

Bernice M Clifford (Corsham) 

George Deamer (Harpenden) - 100 yrs old 
A S ‘Sid’ Evans (Ealing) 

Florence Grundy (Rawmarsh) 

Norah Hunter (Buenos Aires) 

Mme Jan M Lahaye (Poperinge) 

John Lindsay (Formerly Dunfermline) 
Jean Nelson (Unley-Australia) 

Nora Snowdon (Alston) 

Walter G Whincup (Llandrindod Wells) 
Winifred Wright (Luton) 


In January 

Freda Dray (South East Kent District) 
Doris K Eady (South West Counties) 
Bertha A Murray (Taunton) 


Sir James Brown LL D 
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In the Collect for 28 December we pray 
that God will strengthen us by His grace 
that by the constancy of our faith even 
unto death, we may glorify His holy 
Name through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Jim Brown, the greatly loved senior 
Trustee of Toc H, died on 29 December 
so strengthened and constant in his faith. 

The story of the outstanding 
services which Jim gave to the Anglican 
Church has been told in the national 
newspapers and in The Church Times. We 
are now especially remembering him as a 
committed member of our family of 
Toc H, which he joined in its very early 
days. 

During his membership of more 
than 50 years Jim played a full part in the 
family life and its expressions in branch, 
Central Executive and Central Council 
and in 1963 the Council honoured him 
by appointing him as a Trustee. He 
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a s a sinecure 

accepted this E 75. w 

work for and vin aL Pa 

did this he and Tubby 8 “ak 
together and, as became appar 

ner ma sale of 15 Trinity Square es 
mooted, he became the wise and un 

standing confidant of Tubby. G 

The final service Jim gave to this 
our Toc H Family was as Chairman S 
Tubby Clayton Fund, an office up c 
he brought great knowledge and wis lom. 
The original Trustees decided thai in 
accordance with Tubby’s known desires 
the prime use of the Fund should be to 
assist would-be ordinands to the Christian 
Ministry, who, usually because of family 
commitments, were in need of some 
financial assistance. He pursued this 
proposal vigorously with the appropriate 
authorities in the Churches and had the 
joy of knowing that during his 
chairmanship 48 men were helped on 
their way to ordination in the ministry of 
their Church. Jim has gone from us but 
his deep Christian influence will live on 
in the lives of these ordinands and the 
lives of the people to whom they will 
minister in the years to come. 

We give thanks to God for the 
dedication, joyous spirit and leadership 
of Jim Brown. 
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Jean Nelson, who died last December, 
was Secretary of the Australian Council 
for many years besides being an active 
member of Unley Branch. She will be 
greatly missed by the whole of Toc H 
Australia. 


Norah Hunter CBE also died in 
December. She was Pilot of the Buenos 
Aires Branch and ‘more than a mother to 
a very large number of members of the 
British community in Buenos Aires’. 
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Ted Hudson of Harrogate died on 
1 November. He was a member of the old 
Ripon Branch from 1933 until its closure 
and will be remembered by many 
Yorkshire members, 
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Howard Carey Cooksey, former Chairman 
of the Central Executive, died in 
Minehead on 31 October 1979 after a 
short illness. The son of a missionary, he 
had begun to read theology at King’s 
College but left in 1915 to enlist. 
Commissioned in the field, he was buried 
by a shell blast at Arras and a 
in hospitals was invalided a 
teach at Alleyn’s School. F 
he was schoolmaster, 


fter a year 
nd began to 
Tom then on 
headmaster or 


incipal of teachers’ training collera, . 
med Toc H when Head of Gel 
Dixon School, Birmingham ang 
invited to be Area Chairman, - 
providing he could finish a Partien 
year in Edgbaston Branch, During K 
time as Chairman, the Executive p, 5 
the meaning of ‘executive’ and also th, 
decision makers were responsible K 
implementing decisions. It may pr 
curtailed the number of decisions but 5 
was always ready to share the work ae 
to help those who did not came 
responsibility so easily. After the War, he 
opened the Emergency Teachers’ Trainin 
College in Birmingham and then went to 
the College of St Mark and John a 
Chelsea and became Chairman of the 
Central Executive. In 1955 he was invited 
by the Malayan Government to be 
Principal and to open a Malayan 
Teachers’ Training College at Brinsforg 
Wolverhampton and until he retired five 
years later was ‘Poppa’ to Malayans of 
mixed religions and nationalities, He 
regarded this period as probably the most 
fruitful of his career, an Opinion 
confirmed when at the age of 77 and as 
guest of the Government, he visited 
Malaya to attend reunions and to see 
his Brinsford students at work. 

In every sense of the word he was 
an educationalist and believed enquiry 
and learning never ended — ‘We must 
learn to grow up rather than to grow old’, 
He loved life, the young, his service to 
others. He made you feel better than you 
knew and what fun it was to be with him! 
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Walter G Whincup, latterly of 
Llandrindod Wells Branch (Powys) 
Branch died in December last at the age 
of 68. Walter was a founder member of 
the Builth Wells Branch (in which he 
subsequently held every office in turn) 
and for some years was Chairman of 
Marches District. Donations to Toc H 
received at his funeral amounted to £60 
and this is to be devoted to improvements 
to the District’s chalet at Clarach Bay, 
near Aberystwyth. 


The death in November last at the age of 
70 of Larry Thompson of Shavington 
(Cheshire) Branch, ended a life of 
Practical Christianity. Larry always 
shunned publicity and would have wished 
to claim nothing for himself except the 
privilege of serving. His work for the 
Crewe end of the Children’s Camp at 
Rhyl, the annual Manchester Festival of 
Music, the annual Bangor Summer School 
and the Pat Seed Appeal testify to his 
deep involvement. That Toc H showe 
him the way is possible: that God gavé 
him the strength: and initiative 15 
indispu 

putable. CHC 


We give thanks for their lives 


With the closure of Dor Knap and the 
opening of Cuddesdon House, the 
‘Friends of Dor Knap’ account was closed 
as from 31 December 1979. A new 
account was opened on | January 1980 
as the ‘Friends of Cuddesdon House’ and 
all moneys were transferred. The sums 
involved were £205.7 (in current 
account) and £220.86 (on deposit) — a 
total of £426.62. 


The Friends have supported Dor Knap 
consistently over the years, contributing 
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two winners of a local road safety 
competition. Competitors were required 
to make a collage or model of the two 
road safety kittens, Snowball and 


The Ashford Toc H Playgroup was one of 


to many improvements and giving 
assistance as and when it was required. 


Cuddesdon House will need the same 
support, which we are sure will be given' 
as generously as it was to Dor Knap. We 
thank you all for your continued interest, 
and for your subscriptions, donations and 
life memberships. 


All our members will be informed of the 
change, and we look forward to a new 
and exciting future at Cuddesdon, and 
trust that we shall meet all our old 
friends there, and introduce many new 
ones. 


Subscriptions and donations to: Frank 
Kirk, 153 Welbeck Road, Long Eaton, 
Nottingham. Cheques made out to 
‘Friends of Cuddesdon House’. 
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Blackie. Some 15 ‘Toc H toddlers’ made 
their winning collage in two strenuous 
mornings and have since presented it to 
a local old folks’ home. Their prize was 
£25 worth of Lego. The picture shows 


| Richard Roberts CBE 
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y Warm congratulations from us all to 
Richard Roberts who received the high | 
award of CBE in the New Year 
Honours List. Richard is deservedly 
well known in Toc H both nationally 
land locally for his long record of | 
devoted service. This includes his close } 
| association over many years with the 
build up of Mark 4 in Manchester, 
with Manchester’s annual Festival of 
Music and with the Manchester and | 
Salford Hospital Commentaries | 
Service. He is a member of the N Wales 
and NW Region’s REC and was, until 
his retirement this year Vice-Chairman 

| of the Central Executive Committee. 
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members of the playgroup with Mr Barry 
Reynolds of the Kent Messenger Group 


who presented the prizes. 


From the 
Director, 


By Ken Prideaux-Brune 
sar S 


A visit to Kent gave me the chance of 
sharing with a large number of members 
and friends in the celebration of the 50th 
birthday of Sevenoaks Branch. This was a 
forward looking occasion, not just an 
excuse for nostalgia, and it was 
appropriate, therefore, that 1 was able to 
spend the following evening with some of 
the young members of the Kent Weekend 
Projects Group. Their commitment to 
Toc H was obvious, as was the enjoyment 
they get out of it. If they, and those like 
them, are the future of Toc H- which I’m 
sure they are — Í find that future a very 
exciting one. 

Our younger members have a 
refreshing desire to get together with each 
other and with older members. The 
growth of the informal youth gatherings, 
such as the one in Kent which was fully 
reported in Point Three in December, has 
been one of the most encouraging 
developments of the last couple of years. 
And the young people themselves have 
recognised that the value of these 
conferences has been greatly enhanced by 
the willingness of older members to play 
a full part in them. This year’s gathering 
will be in Southampton on September 27 
and already a major Toc H gathering on 
Tower Hill, at the invitation of All 
Hallows Church, is being planned for 
1981. 

* m * 

Over the last couple of years more 
than 60 ordinands, of various 
denominations, have been supported by 
Toc H through the Tubby Clayton Fund 
and the Toc H and All Hallows Trust. 
Some 30 of them spent a day at Al 
Hallows in January. Many of them 
travelled very considerable distances to 
meet both each other and the Trustees of 
the two Trusts and to learn more of the 
work of Toc H and of All Hallows. | felt 
it was a privilege to meet such an 
impressive group of young people and to 
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ome thoughts with 
ly a good omen for 
oung ordinands 


be able to share s$ 
them. And it is sure 
the future that so many y 
are being made aware pice $ 
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on last September I 


* 
afterno 
va Town with three 


had a cup of tea in Cape » 
black kea of Toc H. We Van S S 
cafeteria at the airport, one of 
hing is legal. As we 

places where such a thing 
walked back to the car we passed ane E 
stand and saw a headline which stated, 

i d out, that the 
prematurely as it turned 7 ae 
visit of the South African phere 
Rugby Team had been banned by the 
British Government. The look of joy on 
the three faces as they read this headline 
was unmistakable and leaves me no doubt 
at all about the attitude of our black 
members in South Africa to the Lions 
tour. 

To oppose the Lions tour is to be 
accused of bringing politics into sport. It 
is, of course, nothing of the kind. The 
decision of the rugby authorities to send 
a British team to South Africa is in itself 
a political decision. Political decisions 
ought to be taken by politicians and they 
ought to be taken on political grounds. 

What will be the effect of this 
particular decision? The previous rigid 
system of apartheid has begun to show 
some welcome sign of flexibility. Some 
of the pettier and more irritating 
restrictions have been removed. The 


present Prime Minister seems determin 
to make some more far-reaching ch 
For the rugby authorities these chan 
provide sufficient justification for te 
renewal of sporting links. 1 woulg L e 
thought, on the other hand, that jt Me 
time when it was important to kee S 
pressure on. There can be little doubt 
that such changes as have occurred hay 
been very largely a response to outside 
pressure. And the cutting of Sportin 
links, particularly in the field of rugby. 
has played an important part. To the 
Afrikaner, even more than to the 
Welshman, rugby is a kind of religion 
The visit of the Lions may all tog easily 
be seen as an indication that these 
changes have been sufficient. It will 
strengthen the hands of the hardliners 
and weaken the hands of all those within 
South Africa, including the Prime 
Minister, who are working for change, 

For further changes there must 
be. The core of apartheid, the laws Which 
restrict where a man may live, what job 
he may do and whom he may marry, 
remain. And while they remain the job 
which our members in South Africa, 
black and white, are trying to do, the job 
of building bridges of friendship between 
people, remains desperately difficult. | 
don’t like to picture the reaction of the 
three friends with whom I shared that tea 
in Capetown to the news of the Lions 
visit — but I sympathise with it. 


1. 1980 Holiday Weeks 


28 Jun — 5 Jul 
5 Jul — 12 Jul 
12 Jul — 19 Jul 
19 Jul — 26 Jul 
26 Jul — 2 Aug 
5 Aug — 14 Aug 
16 Aug — 23 Aug 
2 Oct — 16 Oct 


Host: John Burgess 


Painting Holiday 


2. 1980 Training Weekends 


29 Mar — 2 Apr 
19 Sept — 21 Sep Ch 


Provisional terms for 1980 are: 


Single room 
Shared room 


Note: Children under the 
charged at a reduced rate, 


All enquiries, please to: Al 
Matlock, Der ew 


VAIG 
Alison House 


Warden Manor Reunion. Host: A Stanley 
Hostess: Violet Walker 

Warden Manor Reunion. Host: N Brew 
Host: Revd ‘Polly’ Perkins 


Hostess: Marjorie Berry 
Foreign Holiday Reunion. Hostesses: Ruby Relf and Elsa Perrin 


Pilots and ‘Jobbies’. Hosts: George Lee and Adrian Dudman 
airmen and Secretaries. Hosts: John Biggerstaff and 


£41.70 a week inclusive 
£39.25 a week inclusive 


age of 11 who share a room with their parent(s) are 


s bson, Alison Hou I d 
byshire DE4 3RH. (Tel: 062 982 23 16). a ae 


Huw Gibbs 
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“Help your clients 


to the help 
they need” 


There are probably quite a number of people who 


could benefit from some of the helpful services 
provided by British Gas—but who are unaware of 
them. People like the elderly and disabled. 


You could help them to the help they need by 


spreading the word more among your clients. 


We will gladly provide you with explanatory leaflets about special 
help for disabled people, gas safety, easy payments and other helpful 
services we can offer. Just ring—or write to your local Home Service 
Adviser. You'll find the address and telephone number below. 


SCOTTISH GAS 
Chief Home Service Adviser, 
Scottish Gas, Granton House, 
4 Marine Drive, 
Edinburgh, EH5 1YB. 
Tel: 031-552 6271. 


NORTHERN GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
Northern Gas, Norgas House, 
P.O. Box 1GB, Killingworth, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, NE99 IGB. 
Tel: 0632 683000. 


NORTH WEST GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
North West Gas, Welman House, 


Altrincham, Cheshire, WA15 8AE. 


Tel: 061-928 6311. 


NEGAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
Negas, 5-7 New York Road, Leeds, 
LS2 7PE. Tel: 0532 36291 


EMGAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
Emgas, P.O. Box 1-15, 
De Montfort Street, Leicester, 
LE! 9DB. Tel: 0533 50022. 


WEST MIDLANDS GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
West Midlands Gas, 5 Wharf Lane, 
Solihull, West Midlands, B91 2JP. 
Tel: 021-705 6888. 


WALES GAS 
Chicf Home Service Adviser, 
Wales Gas, Snelling House, 
Bute Terrace, Cardiff, CF1 2UF. 
Tel: 0222 33131. 


EASTERN GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviscr, 
Eastern Gas, Star House, 

Potters Bar, Herts, ENG 2PD. 
Tel: 77 51151. 


NORTH THAMES GAS 


Chief Home Service Adviser, 


North Thames Gas, 


North Thames House, London Road, 


Staines, Middx., TWIS4tAE. 
Tel: 81 61666. 


SEGAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
Segas, Katharine Street, Croydon, 
CR9 IJU. Tel: 01-688 4466. 


SOUTHERN GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
Southern Gas, P.O. Box 103, 

St. Mary's Road, Southampton, 
SO97GH. Tel: 0703 824124. 


SOUTH WEST GAS 
Regional Home Service Adviser, 
South West Gas, Riverside, 
Temple Street, Keynsham, Bristol, 
BS18 1EQ. Tel: 027-96 61717. 


BRITISH GAS HOME 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The Home Service Adviser, 
The Hame Economist, British Gas, 
Marketing Division, 
326 High Holborn, London, 
WCIV7PT Tel: 01-242 0789. 


BRITISHGAS 


Microtechnology will be widely used in 
this country within the next decade, 
whether the products are made here or 
not. The new technology provides a 
cheap and reliable method of performing 
a wide range of operations with a much 
reduced labour force. When machines are 
both cheaper and more reliable than 
people, the machines will be used. If not 
here, then elsewhere, and we will use 
imported goods made with the aid of 
microelectronics. When as consumers we 
are offered a cheaper product, at least as 
reliable as the more expensive one, are we 
likely to turn it down because it is foreign 
made? When very quick communications 
are made available to commercial firms 
through the use of microelectronics, are 
they going to refuse this aid to more 
efficient business in the interests of 
employing more people? The answers can 
be seen in the car industry and in the 
growth in the use of telex machines. 


In addition to the widespread unease 
about the impact of microtechnology, we 
see growing unemployment, increased 
militancy on both sides of industry, and a 
reduction in essential public services. 
Small wonder there is a feeling of 
bewilderment and a loss of confidence in 
ourselves. I believe we can regain the 
initiative and exercise greater contro] over 
our own affairs. What we need are social 
objectives and the will to achieve them. 


In 1975, the two Anglican Archbishops 
asked: ‘What kind of society do we want? 
What kind of people do we have to be in 
order to achieve it?’ 


Microtechnology may ease the burden by 
creating new employment and additional 
wealth. or add to it by producing 


unemployment and less A al 
i it is, those two que 
Whichever it Pete, 


need to be taken seriously an ys 
Higher national wealth may reduce 
social pressure, but it will not obviate t 
need for an answer. For the questions are 
not about the standard of living, but 
about the quality of life. The funda- 
mental issues for a civilised society 
remain the same: development of the 
human personality; the need | for 
meaningful employment; a system ol fair 
distribution of the national wealth; full 
participation in decision making. 


For us in Toc H the answer must begin 
with a view of society in which people 
come first. There has to be a change of 
attitude on the part of all of us: towards 
work, towards money and towards the 
use of time. But it is not enough just to 
say that, to exhort people to change their 
way of life or to become more Christian. 
Certainly there has to be a personal 
change of attitude, but we also need to 
build the social systems which will enable 
the kind of society we want to develop. 
For those systems both govern our social 
relationships and reflect our views on 
what those relationships should be. So 
that it is necessary to be clear about the 
kind of relationships we want to foster. 
and the means by which this can be done. 
If we want a society in which people 
come first then all our decisions must be 
based upon the concept of community. 


This means, firstly, recognising each 
other’s needs and sharing what is available 
to meet them. Secondly, the sharing has 
to be in the context of according each 
other dignity and respect. This is very 
important and we must not evade it. The 
giving and receiving, the mutual sharing, 
must never reduce our personal dignity 
and our respect for each other. We share 
the work and leisure time so that we all 


have the opportunity of living full lives: 
we share the national wealth so that we 
all have enough for our needs and are 
freed from the threat of poverty and the 
degradation it entails; and we share the 
decision making so that the policies take 
account of the views of those with needs 
as well as those who can meet them. 


Whether microtechnology creates new 
jobs in this country or not there is going 
to be a change in the pattern of 
employment, and there is going to be a 
considerable increase in the time available 
for people to pursue their own interests. 
We need a more positive attitude to 
employment and non-employment, both 
of which must be considered together 
within an overall social policy. The basic 
issue is the dignity of man, and that is 
an issue for many in work as well as those 
without it. Because of the importance we 
attach to money rewards, human value js 
closely related in our thinking to what a 
man earns. So insidious is this thinking, 
that over recent years it has penetrated 
those areas previously thought of as 
vocationaleand has poisoned what should 
be caring relationships. That is one funda- 
mental area where there has to be a 
change of attitude. 


If we are to have a social policy which 
puts people first, then we must be clear 
about the distinction between social and 
commercial decision making. The 
decisions in the car industry, for example, 
do not include such matters as 
atmospheric lead pollution or the cost of 
motorways, either human or financial. 
When the industry does take account of 
such things it is because of pressures 
external to the industry. This is not 
because management is insensitive to 
human need, as distinct from consumer 
need, but because such issues are not 
within its terms of reference as 
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Tom Gulliver must be one of the best known people in the Movement. He held office 
in the former Northern and Beds and Herts Areas and on the SE Regional Executive 
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$ Movement's future role in these 
readers who may have some cont 


particular, he has been asked to help identify the 
spheres. Tom would be interested to hear from any 
ribution to offer in the early stages of his new task. 
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management. Therefore it is important to 
recognise the limitation of the market 
operation in its effect upon social issues. 


The replacement of men by machines 
would be easier to achieve if we accepted 
as a society the responsibility for finding 
meaningful employment for those 
displaced. A survey in the USA showed 
that small firms generated over two thirds 
of new jobs; four and half million jobs 
during 1969-76. Could not the same 
happen here? 


Our policy should be to encourage by 
every possible means community based 
employment, and especially the setting 
up of small businesses. There are facilities 
already available but they are often 
limited in their operation, or not 
sufficiently known. We need to pursue 
such a policy more vigorously. This must 
include special financial arrangements for 
small firms, especially the one man 
enterprise, as happens in some countries 
for farmers. Small firms often find 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials of 
the quality they require because large 
manufacturers are not interested in the 
smal] scale specialised market. There 
would seem to be opportunities here for 
men made redundant by the large firms 
to use their skills for their own and others 
benefit. Is it not possible for redundant 
market research people to do this kind of 
survey, making their findings known to 
those with the necessary skills? There is 
clearly a need for a counselling and advice 
service for redundant people on ways in 
which their skills can be used in the smail 
business field. 


There needs to be a more positive 
attitude in this whole area, and a sense of 
personal responsibility for our lives and 
what we do with them. At a time of high 
unemployment we have large numbers of 
vacancies, and as every householder 
knows, there is a great need for 
‘neighbourhood workers’ like window 
cleaners, painters and decorators, 
plumbers, shoe repairers and so on. If 
there is a need for more training facilities. 
then let that need be known and let us 
hammer away to see that the facilities 
are provided. 


There are indications that we need a more 
positive approach to training, particularly 
for the young unemployed. The National 
Computing Centre’s Threshold Training 
Scheme has produced computer 
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programmers from 16 year olds who had 
only CSEs or no educational 
qualifications. They included former 
petrol pump attendants, hotel porters and 
sewing machinists. The scheme has so far 
Produced about 1100 applications 
programmers. The need is 20,000 to 
30,000. This is just one example where a 
concerted effort is required, with, if 
necessary, funding from central or local 
government funds. This is not welfare 
handouts, but an investment in young 
people for the future, and it cannot be 
left to the operation of market forces. 


The human need is for people to be able 
to develop and use their creative ability. 
For some this will be possible in their 
paid employment but for others it will be 
possible only in their non-paid work. 
There are already opportunities for 
people to develop their talents and to use, 
teach and learn skills. What we need is a 
change of attitude towards community 
activity. It is not so much doing things 
for people, as sharing with others the 
skills and talents we possess, for which we 
may or may not be paid. In this way, the 
sharing of the time available so that we all 
share in the paid work and the voluntary 
work, in the free time and the scheduled 
time, becomes more of a practicable 
possibility. 


Education is basic to all this, whether in 
terms of formal schooling or of personal 
development. Many excellent facilities 
exist for adults, but in some places they 
are inadequate to meet the demand. It 
would help in building the creative, caring 
society we want if all children were 
allowed to discover and develop their 
own talents, and to experiment creatively 
in crafts, music, writing and painting. Not 
being given formal instruction but 
sympathetic guidance. There is still a long 
way to go before education is given its 
rightful place as the foundation of a 
civilised society. 


How are we to finance all that needs to 
be done? Traditionally, wealth is 
distributed by the buying and selling of 
goods and services, and by local and 
central taxation which is then distributed 
by way of centrally financed services or 
through cash benefits. We need to 
examine closely just how the national 
wealth is distributed and whether changes 
need to be made to meet the require- 
ments of a society in which people come 
first. Are there items in the constitution 
of the Scott Bader Commonwealth, for 


example, which could be made generally 
applicable by legislation? That 
constitution provides amongst other 
things for 60% of the profit to be 
ploughed back into the company, 20% as 
bonus to the work force and 20% to 
voluntary and charitable bodies in the 
community. It also lays down that the 
ratio of the highest to the lowest salary 
shall not be greater that 7 : 1. Could the 
money now spent on various financial 
benefits be better spent in creating new 
employment opportunities or in funding 
training schemes or in payment for 
community work? 


This is an area of which most of us have 
the greatest ignorance. Yet it is the most 
basic of issues. It is easy to allow 
ourselves to be persuaded by ‘experts’ 
that certain desirable services cannot be 
provided or that certain changes cannot 
be made. We do not need to be 
economists to ask commonsense 
questions to discover the reasons why the 
society we want to live in cannot be 
achieved. We have a responsibility to ask 
the decision makers their reasons. 


We live in a democracy. Let us keep it 
that way by exercising our rights and 
responsibilities as electors to see that the 
policies which will bring about the 
society we want, are followed. When we 
leave the decision making to “experts” 
they pose the questions they can answer. 
The awkward questions they leave 
unasked. When people are in possession 
of the facts they are able to take 
responsible decisions. I believe there is 
more information available ta ordinary 
people now than there has ever been. 
There is no need for us to be bamboozled 
by ‘experts’. We can and must debate the 
issues so that we have an informed 
opinion and can use our votes 
responsibly. If we do not collectively find 
the solutions to the problems which face 
us, we shall have solutions imposed upon 
us. 


So there are the ideas we need to discuss: 
a society which shares what is available — 
work, leisure, wealth; the building of 
political and social systems which put 
people first; the development of decision 
making which genuinely takes into 
account the views of those affected by 
the decisions. Having discussed them, let 
us then pursue their achievement. 
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All Hallows-by-the-lower 
The Guild Church of Toc H wssn canes 


‘True Love by Life, 

True Love by Death is Tried; 
Live then for England. 

We for England died.’ 


These beautiful words are to be found on 
the lovely casket containing the ever 
buming Toc H Lamp of Maintenance in 
the north aisle of ‘All Hallows’. (The 
Toc H badge is a lamp modelled on the 
shape of a first century Christian lamp 
and bears on its handle the Double Cross, 
taken from the arms of the City of Ypres, 
which Toc H was given leave to wear by 
the Burgomaster of Ypres in 1921.) The 
lamp was given to the church in 1922 by 
Edward, the Prince of Wales, and the 
chapel in the north aisle was dedicated 
torkoc Ham: 


The Reverend P B (‘Tubby’) Clayton, the 
founder padre of Toc H, established 
Talbot House, which was a ‘home from 
home’ for soldiers during the First World 
War, at Poperinge, the nearest habitable 
town in Flanders behind Ypres . . . Talbot 
House was much more than a club. Jt had 
a canteen, writing rooms, and a library, 
whilst in the Upper Room, a model of 
which can be seen in the AN Hallows 
church porch, man’s spiritual needs were 
satisfied. After the First World War, 
‘Tubby’ Clayton felt that the light of 
Toc H was unquenchable, and that a 
church was needed, and in 1922 he was 
appointed Vicar of All Hallows, where he 
established a worshipping centre for 
Toc H. The Rev P B Clayton died in 
1972, and a fine, recumbent effigy of 
him can be seen in the church. 


In December 1940 the church was 
bombed, and all that remained unharmed 
was the very interesting crypt and 


undercroft and the shell of the tower. Her. 


Majesty, the Queen Mother, took a 
personal interest in the work of The 
Friends of All Hallows, or Company of 
Good Neighbours, which came into being 
after the war. Generous gifts were made 
from all over the world, and in 1957 the 
church rose phoenix-like from its ashes. 
There is a plaque on the West End Screen 
commemorating this event. 


The High Altar, which is a replica of a 
Jacobean table destroyed by enemy 
action in 1940, is unusual, as it is without 
a cross. This is omitted so that the mural 
of the Last Supper painted on the reredos 
by Brian Thomas should not be hidden. 


The painting extends the full wid th of the 
chancel and is a wonderful conception. 


The church has a close connection with 
sea-going men, and the chapel in the 
south aisle is known as the Mariners 
Chapel, where some fine votive model 
ships can be found. There is also a 
crucifix made of wood from the famous 
tea clipper, Cutty Sark, with a blue 
veined ivory figure on it, which is reputed 
to have come from a ship of the Spanish 
Armada. 


The 20th century Gilbraltar stone font is 
very fine. It has a Grinling Gibbons font 
cover. The carving is exquisite, showing 
cherubs playing around corn surmounted 
by a dove. 


Near the bapistry a ‘Breeches Bible’ is on 
display, so named because of a printing 
error, the word ‘breeches’ being 
substituted for ‘aprons’ in Genesis iii,7. 


The church windows are unusual. They 
are mostly plain and contain some 
interesting heraldic lights. 


There are three fine wrought iron 17th 
century sword rests to be seen. These 
belonged to Lord Mayors of London who 
were associated with All Hallows. It used 
to be the custom that when a parishioner 
was elected Lord Mayor, a sword stand 
was provided to be placed on his church 
pew. 


There are 17 ancient brasses, and 
permission to make brass rubbings may 
be obtained from the verger. 


Before leaving the church a visit should 
be made to the very interesting crypt and 
undercroft, which is all that was left 
unharmed, apart from the shell of the 
tower, after enemy action in 1940. Here 
can be seen a ‘rope of lead’ which poured 
down from the roof in the fire of 1940, 
and has been left as a sad reminder, 


All Hallows is one of the most ancient of 
the parish churches in the City of 
London, whose foundation reaches back 
to Saxon kings. The church used to be 
known as ‘All Hallows de Barkingschirche’, 
or “All Hallows, Barking’, not because it 
is in Barking, which is seven miles distant, 
but because it was founded by the great 
Barking Abbey, a figure of whose first 
Abbess, St Ethelburga, may be seen over 


the porch of the North Door in Bywarg 
Street. Situated so near to the Tower of 
London, many of those executed within 
the Tower are buried there, as is William 
Tynedale, the famous translator of the 
Bible, and the registers record the 
baptism of William Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania, on 23 October 1644, 


After leaving the church, its tower should 
be noticed, as it is one of the few 
examples of Cromwellian ecclesiastical 
building. It is now surmounted by a 
copper clad spire, and Samuel Pepys 
climbed this very tower to watch the 
Great Fire of London, from which the 
church narrowly escaped. 


Afterwards, it is possible to sit in the 
church’s paved garden, crowded with city 
workers during the week, and admire the 
view of the nearby historic Tower of 
London, and the world famous Tower 
Bridge. Surely, this is as interesting a spot 
historically as any in London. 
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The branch which meets 
once a year by Bill Williams 


We have heard of branches meeting 
weekly, fortnightly and even monthly, 
but do you know anything about the 
branch which meets only once a year? 
You won't find it listed in any official 
list of Toc H branches, but it is 
undoubtedly as much a branch of Toc H 
as any Which meets at more frequent 
intervals. 


Members attend from Conwy and 
Preston; Colwyn Bay and Gloucester; 


Wem and Bristol; Cardiff and 
Loughborough; Llanelli and Crewe; 
Mochdre and Liverpool; Chirk and 


Southport; and to round it off, Cornwall; 
You would normally only expect to meet 
Toc H members from that wide area at a 
National Festival or at a meeting of the 
Central Council but these were the areas 
represented at the 1979 meeting of the 
branch which meets once a year — the 
Summer Schoo] at Bangor. The 20 plus 
members who gather at Bangor are 
pleased to think of themselves as a branch 
because first and foremost they meet in 
fellowship into which the newcomer is 
quickly absorbed ... 


The experts in 1979 were Frank Rice, 
Editor of Point Three, whose topic was 
‘Confidence’, a subject which provoked 
a lot of heated argument; Huw Gibbs, 
who spoke on a subject which he has 
made his own — ‘Communications’; 
Johnny MacMillan, with his own brand of 
enthusiasm when talking about 
‘Commitment’. These were our listed 
experts but once again we were able to 
welcome an unexpected visitor. Over the 
years we have come to expect an informal 
visit to the Summer School from Dr 
Emlyn Sherrington from the University 
of Bangor. Sure enough, he turned up on 


Wednesday evening, when without much 
Persuasion ` he agreed to return on 
Thursday morning to speak to us. I think 
what impressed most of us was the 
manner in which his lecture on the course 
of history fitted in with what the experts 
had been saying earlier, Light relief from 
the experts came in the form of ‘Cornwall 
Calling’ in the person of Padre Wynford 
Phillips, who was at one time a branch 
padre in Rhyl. He has made himself as 
much at home in Cornwall as he did in 
North Wales some years ago. 


The ‘students’ had paid £31.50 for the 
privilege of being together from Monday 
evening until Saturday morning and the 
unanimous opinion was that it was worth 
every penny. 


The thanks of all are due to Padre Basil 
Jones who ‘presides’ over the gathering 
in his own inimitable way and to Cyril 
Carrier of the Shavington Branch who 
does the spade work of organisation. 
Long may they continue!! 


What about trying it yourself in 1980? 


The 1980 Bangor Summer School will 
run from Monday 30 June to Saturday 5 
July. As usual, the venue will be the 
comfortable and beautifully situated 
Church Hostel. The cost will be £33.50. 
The main speaker for the week will be 
John Mitchell on: ‘Fairmindedness — A 
Risk Business’. Revd Basil Jones is 
already hard at work planning the 
traditional outings to places of natural 
beauty and historical interest. 


All enquiries and bookings, please, to 
Cyril Carrier, 367 Hungerford Road, 
Crewe, Cheshire. 
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In Brief. o. 


@ A reader in the NW tells us that he had 
a remarkable and moving experience last 
Christmas. On two successive days he 
‘stood in’ for Father Christmas. On the 
first of these days, he handed a gift to a 
two year old child; on the second day, he 


had a lady aged 102 among his 
customers! He wonders if any other 


reader has had this wonderful experience 
of spanning a full century of time in just 
two days. 


@ Last summer, Bletchley (Bucks) Joint 
Branch presented cheques totalling nearly 
£900 to the Hospice of Our Lady and St 
John, Willen. The bulk of this sum 
was raised by traditional methods but 
£180 came from ‘sunshine bags’ in which 
people placed Ap for every day the sun 
shone! The champion collector (£12 in 
12 months) was nine year old Joanne 
Batham (see cover picture) and she had 
the privilege of presenting the cheque. 


@ Last winter the Glenrothes (Fife) 
Toc H Youth Group set up a ‘snow line” 
to remove winter worries from old people 
in their area. Twenty volunteers collected 
enough blankets and heaters to deal with 
a really cold spell. They published 
telephone numbers so that anyone could 
contact them by day or night for any 
form of winter help, ranging from snow 
clearing to collecting supplies. 


@ Some ten years ago, Loughton (Essex) 
Branch produced an 8mm cine film 
covering their Emergency Call Scheme 
(using the flashing red light system) for 
the handicapped or housebound. This 
film is available for hire and has proved 
popular and valuable. Copies are used at 
home and overseas some 30 times a year. 
Five or six years ago, a copy went to 
Melbourne, Australia, was shown in 
every state and resulted in the setting up 
of a number of ‘flashing light’ projects. 
From there it went to New Zealand 
where the scheme ‘spread like a bush 
fire’. Meanwhile, an extract from the 
film shown on Melbourne TV helped 
to gain Toc H a cash prize for the best 
social welfare project of the year. Copies 
of the film have since gone to South 
Africa and to the Channel Islands. 
Demand for the film is still strong, and 
Loughton Branch has just heard of a 
series of showings in Vancouver BC. 
If you want to hire a copy of the film, 
write to Norman Chidley, 22 Spring 
Grove, Loughton, Essex IGIO 4QD. 


Husband and wife Gerwyn and Sally 
Jones ran the successful Toc H book stall 
at St David's Hospital, Carmarthen, in aid 
of the hospital's League of Friends. 
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For your 
diary 


TocH in the BOS 


What are the major issues facing 
society in the coming decade and what 
contribution can our Movement make? 
Those are the questions to be tackled 
at a Summer School to be held at 
Cuddesdon House 
August 16 - 23 

The week will provide an opportunity 
of following up at greater depth ideas 
arising from the Family Gathering at 
the Festival. The week will be led by 
Ken Prideaux-Brune and Tom Gulliver 
In addition to making what may well 
prove a very significant contribution 
to the future of Toc H, those taking 
part will have each afternoon free tc 
explore Oxford and the surrounding 
countryside. The cost will be £39.25. 
Bookings (with £10 deposit, please) 
are being taken by John Mitchell, 
Kyrle House, Edde Cross Street, 
Ross-on-Wye. Herefordshire HR9 7BZ. 


Come, Look, Buy! 


An exhibition of oil and water colour 
paintings by Revd John Hull, Toc H 
Chaplain, and Revd Peter Delaney, 
Vicar of All Hallows, will be held at 
All Hallows for three weeks, opening 
on 26 March. 


Open Forum 


AGE CONCERN! 


I have just read the reference to the 
‘generation gap’ in the guest editorial of 
the January Point Three. 

I reflected that 1 am a member of 
a local theatrical society, the youngest 
members of which are still at school. I 
have been a member of Toc H for 50 
years (work it out!) and our other 
members are of varying ages in between. 
We are all the best of friends and work 
happily together for a common purpose. 

I suggest that any members of 
Toc H who are in the habit of counting 
everyone’s years should forget the 
subject. 


Tom Dent 
Crowthorne, Berks 


POPERINGE 


We were delighted to note in the January 
issue of Point Three that Tubby’s 
Poperinge (J) Group had gained one more 
member. 

During August last we were 
privileged to meet the group during our 
visit to Talbot House and we were very 
impressed by the enthusiasm of the 
young people. 

We hope the group will continue 
to expand. 


Charles and Doris Greenslade 
Honiton, Devon. 


DOR KNAP AND CUDDESDON 


It would be presumptuous of me to offer 
guidance to those who are thinking how 
our new centre (Cuddesdon House) might 
be used, but I do feel it might be helpful 
if we were to stop for a moment (before 
too many ‘concrete’ plans are laid) to 
consider just how its predecessor (Dor 
Knap) was used. 

I was a very new and young 
Central Councillor when I heard that we 
had acquired Dor Knap. We little realised 
then its potential or how central those 
gorgeous log fires would become to the 
life of the Movement. 

My first visit to Dor Knap was on 
a raw December morning in 1959, the 
very day Ted Atkins, the first warden, 
died and my Maidenhead colleague and 
I were not able to stay in the house to 
‘do our bit’... But the first ‘real’ week 
I spent there was in Ken’s company as we 
led our first schools week at Easter 1960. 
I recall my out of tune contribution to the 
last night’s review — an adaptation of 
‘Fings ain’t what they used to be’, telling 
the tale of how we ‘mended’(?) the road 
and found more logs for the fire. Later 
L recall the clearing, the rolling and 
rolling of the tennis court (or was it a 
football pitch?) between spells of digging 
out the foundations of the chapel and car 
park. Many moles were disturbed in that 
process but some stars emerged, some 
teams were trained, some hilarious 


TocH-human after alll luy may srawey 


As the animals walked two by two into 
Noah’s Ark, so did two members of 
Southill (Weymouth) Branch walk into 
the basement of the District Hospital 
without fear. We had been taking requests 
from the patients over the months and 
now we were to be shown how these 
records were finally put into a 
programme and broadcast to those whose 
minds had not gone blank at the first 
mention of a ‘tune that you would like to 
hear’. Needless to say, Max Bygraves, Val 
Doonican and Harry Secombe were 
always the good old stand-bys if we ran 
out of ideas. 


The little room that housed the hundreds 
of records was rather cramped with 
ourselves, Roz and Nefysa, but they 
showed us the tricks of the trade and 
after three weeks of ‘intensive tuition’ the 
powers that be obviously thought that we 
should be flung in at the deep end! 


We took Weymouth and ‘District by 
storm! To begin with we forgot the door 
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had a double lock and spent precious 
time fumbling around trying to open it. 
Once opened, the darkened room was 
peppered with little red lights which we 
were sure had never been on the last time 
we were there, Undaunted we got on with 
the job of picking out the requests: this 
week all were asking for records which we 
had never heard of. Nevertheless we made 
up our programme, brought out our plan 
of action and with bated breath 
‘switched on’. Surprise, surprise — 
nothing blew up! 


Now let me make it quite clear that I 
don't mind doing the donkey work 
beforehand, but I hate speaking into the 
microphone, Margaret takes this in her 
stride and while I am better at it now, I 
am still in awe of this piece of metal 
which can relay to all the hospital the 
peculiarities of my diction. 


On the first occasion one of the 
turntables developed a fault and Bing 
Crosby sounded as though he was singing 


‘Blue of the Night’ in the midst of a 
thunderstorm. Margaret came to the fore 
and chatted away while I whipped the 
records on and off. We informed the 
patients (because we forgot to switch our 
mike off) that we would rather do a hard 
day’s work than an hour at this caper! On 
our next visit some poor unsuspecting 
patient requested Vanessa Lee singing 
‘We'll gather lilacs’: it turned out to be 
more like Paul Robeson gathering 
withered lilacs or else Vanessa Lee had 
changed sex as we had forgotten to 
change the speed. 


Mind you, we are getting better (not 
at making mistakes I mean) but when the 
patients say that they switch on ‘to get a 
good laugh at the two who make the 
mistakes’ we feel our efforts at 
commanding an audience have not been 
in vain, At least it shows people that 
Toc H is human after all. 


Note: This hospital broadcasting system 
in Weymouth has now been on the air for 
20 years and transmits on seven days a 
week. — Editor 
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moments shared as folk forgot that the 
Bothy had icy steps first thing in the 
morning, and that it was a long way back 
to bed after singing in the Crown and 
Trumpet choir! 

We certainly didn’t envisage that 
in the early seventies we would do the 
same journey with wheelchairs — trying a 
‘retreat’ at this liveliest of ‘centres’. It 
worked and some managed the quiet for 
the first time in their lives, and then came 
again for World Chain of Light Vigils. 

At Dor Knap we met with Jews 
and non-believers and with members of 
other organisations concerned with 
helping people find a wider meaning and 
purpose to their lives. Several of these 
discovered new and contemporary 
insights through home made devotional 
acts in the carpenter’s workshop. We 
trained project leaders, tackling the most 
obscure of group games to prepare folk 
for the demands of some thrilling summer 
experiments; we met again at Dor Knap 
in the autumn to review our successes and 
failures. My last weekend there was spent 
discussing the relationship between 
Science and Religion with friends who 
had shared my very first Area weekend 
back in 1960. 

Now a new chapter must be 
written after all those hundreds of days, 
nights and weeks spent in the glorious 
Cotswolds. Those Dor Knap experiences 
convince me more than ever that we must 


continue to be a Movement always k 
on the move with mobile men and 
women: indeed as Ken suggests f 


(December Point Three), our fellowship 
should know no bounds. We should 
embrace all ‘communities’ 
“interest” group. This should be central 
to our thinking about the ‘uses’ of 
Cuddesdon House. Although my last visit 
to Dor Knap was thwarted by the 1979 
snow, so that I was unable to pay my 
respects to Dorothy and Tommy (the 
great inn keepers!), the joy was in what 
had gone before in a full 20 years of 
exciting history. 

If I had the words and the music I 
would try to re-create the joyous sounds 
and pictures conjured up in my mind by 
the thoughts in Ken’s December article. 
But let us not forget that we just let Dor 
Knap be used. No great detailed plans 
were ever made. No great general policies 
were discussed. No firm aims and 
objectives were laid down. We just let it 
happen. Dor Knap became a ‘centre’ — 
a focus for a company of friends from all 
corners of the UK and the wider world. 
The shared experience enabled them to 
do extraordinary things, to think 
extraordinary thoughts. Some led to 
experiments and ventures in faith that 


and every | 


worked”; some did not. In either case 
we let the spirit of adventure take us on 
and up the moving staircase. . . 

Several of us had love affairs with 
Dor Knap which changed us for life, but 
I am sure that the place could have been 
anywhere. To those who have the 
Joyous prospect of formulating exciting 
plans for Cuddesdon House, I wish the 
same joy and happiness that we had. 
They are seeking to build the new power 
house for our company of friends who 
will take the next innovative Steps along 
the moving staircase. This time, they 
may be propelled by silicon chips but, 


Festival 
1980 


Philip Liner 
Honorary Commissioner 
Toc H New Zealand 


$ Paying a return visit to Britain, Philip 


Liner looks forward to meeting old 
friends from his early Toc H days here in 
the period from 1947 to 1968 the year he 


and his wife Jean went to live in New 
Zealand. 

Philip is to be compere for part of yg 
the festival evening in Central Hall, 
Westminster on Saturday 31 May. He is 
no newcomer to the stage, since as a full 
time professional broadcaster he is often 
involved in charity shows and prestige 
concerts. He toured the USA and Canada 
in 1974 as master of ceremonies with the 
famous National Band of New Zealand, 
and made a domestic tour with the 1976 
band. 

His broadcasting experience with 
Radio New Zealand sees him with a daily 


WN) Zealand, the Movement has always been 
I< plagued by terrain, distances and small 


- 2 with them still, but the hospital radio, 


like us, they are seeking to explore the 
mysteries of group games, the significance 
of world affairs and comtemporary 
spiritual insights. But I trust that they 
will remain open to all kinds of 
experimentation so that more men and 
women may find a greater meaning and 
purpose to their lives and greater 
potential for ‘change’ than they could 
even conceive to be possible. All strength 
to their arms — and more logs for the 
fire! 


Ray Fabes 
Leicester. 


family entertainment show Philip Liner’s 
Roundabout, then old time dancing on 
Saturday night and a local artistes show 
on Sunday afternoons — a busy time 
indeed which does rather intrude upon 
what he might like to be doing in his 
position as Honorary Commissioner of 
Toc H NZ. 

Toc H in the antipodes is going 
through a difficult time, and although 
membership is not showing dramatic 
increases, those members who remain 
loyal in the ten or so branches through- 
out the country are tuming in a 
creditable amount of work in the name of 
Toc H. In the 55 years of Toc H in New 


S population. These same problems are 


Z libraries, Lightline emergency flashing 
= lights, prisoners aid, old folks clubs, 
2 mobile cinemas and lots of the usual 
A personalised jobs continue to keep Toc H 


Philip's wife Jean is the National 
E Associate Members Secretary and as such 
S keeps in touch with lone members and 
$ supporters around the country. The 
A Liners will be visiting family while in 
Britain — Philip's parents in Northampton 
— and their first grandson in Birmingham. 
The stay in England is only about one 
month long, but the Liners hope to see 
something of Toc H at work, and Philip 
is booked to speak at several guest nights 
well as his appearance at the 
international festival. 


Order of Service 


A modified version of the Order of 
Service to be used at Westminster 
Cathedral on 31 May is now available 
for Branches and Districts from the 
Wendover Publications Department. 
Price: Sp single copy, £4 per 100 
(post free). 
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Alexandra 


Rose 


Alexandra 
collections organised by Toc H were 
perhaps the most successful ever with 


Mhe 17) Day 


good results for many Toc H 
It is understood that Loftus, 
Redcar, Saltburn and Yarm collected 
£564, Winchester £355, Yeovil and 
Sherborne £308 and Darlington £300 but 
these are only some among many good 
results obtained. Planning for the 1980 
collections is now going ahead and it has 
been decided to reprint the following 
brief story of the origins and history of 
Alexandra Rose Day. 


very 
branches. 


Alexandra Rose Day is a national fund 
raising organisation for helping other 
charities ‘caring for the aged, the sick, 
the disabled and the young’ and the funds 
come principally from street and house to 
house collections which are made not 
only in this country but as far afield as 
Canada and New Zealand. Rose Day 
headquarters supplies the roses for sale, 
at cost, and arranges with Local 
Authorities the places at which 
collections can be held; to cover their 
expenses they retain 124% of the money 
collected. 


The story of how Alexandra Rose Day 
started and gave birth to all the other 
flag days we know today is most inter- 
esting. It all started in Denmark where 


Voluntary Action in a Changing 
World 
by F J Gladstone 


Published by National Council of Social 
Service, £3.95. By post from Macdonald 
and Evans Distribution Services, Estover 
Road, Plymouth PL6 7PZ, £4.35. 


The cosy liberal consensus which presided 
over the steady expansion of the Welfare 
State has, in the past few years, ceased to 
exist. The idealistic optimism of the 
1950s and 1960s has drained into the 
sands. There is no longer the economic 
growth which made possible massive 
public expenditure. Nor is there solid 
evidence to suggest that increased 
expenditure on statutory social services 
14 


Queen Alexandra was bom. Soon after 
the death of her husband, King 
Edward VII, she went to Denmark and 
heard about a poor priest who lived just 
outside Copenhagen. She was told that 
crippled children and homeless waifs 
were taken into his home and looked 
after. His home was overcrowded and 
as he could not pay for all the food and 
clothes he had to think of some way to 
raise money. Apart from his house his 
only possession was his garden in which 
he grew magnificent roses and it was 
suggested he should sell them to make a 
little money. The idea seemed to catch 
on, people gave generously to help him 
and Queen Alexandra went personally to 
visit him. In his rose garden she saw the 
children he had befriended and realised 
all the possibilities. That is the origin of 
Rose Day for, when she returned to 
England, she immediately started to 
organise annual Rose Days to be held in 
June and the flags or buttonholes to be 
sold were designed to resemble wild 
roses. 


The first Rose Day in London took place 
on 26 June 1912 and was an instant 
success: from the collection and other 
functions about £20,000 was raised to 
hand over to hospitals and selected 
charities. The linen rose emblems were 
made then (and still are) by crippled girls 
at John Groom's Workshop for the 
Disabled. Cardboard roses are now sold 
as well but it has been decided to 
continue with the linen roses also as it 
thus forms a double charity, and the 
workshops earn a considerable sum every 
year for the work they do for Alexandra 
Day. 


Today Alexandra Rose Day supports a 


has significantly lessened the evil of 
poverty; that increased expenditure on 
education has contributed significantly 
to making British society less unequal; 
or that increased expenditure on the 
National Health Service has made us a 
significantly healthier nation. A serious 
re-appraisal of our social policies will be 
required in the 1980s and it is to start 
that debate that F J Gladstone has 
written this book. 


Gladstone starts by giving a brief account 
of the origins and growth of the Welfare 
State and goes on to describe the present 
sense of disenchantment. Partly this is a 
revolt against the centralisation and 
standardisation that are inevitable in 
statutory services. Partly it is a revolt 
against bureaucracy caused by a belief 
that too many people are being highly 
paid, not to provide a service, but simply 
to shuffle paper from desk to desk. And 
partly it is a revolt against profession- 
alism, which brings with it, says 
Gladstone, ‘the danger that professional 


Welcome 


The following branches elected new 
members during December and January: 


11- Woolston (Warrington) Group (j) 
7 — Saughall (j) 

3 — Andover (j) 

2 — Skelmorlie & Wemyss Bay (5) 

1 — Ashby-de-la-Zouch (m), 


Basingstoke (j), Belfairs (w), 
Brandon (w), Cromwell District, 
Downend (w), Horwich (m), 
Llanelli (j), Looe (m), Margate (w), 
Milford-on-Sea (j), Stockport (w), 
Tower Hill (j), Wulfrun (j) 


A warm welcome to 37 new members 
ee ee EEE ee 


wide range of charities. including those 
for old people. orphans, cripples, polio 
victims, the blind, the deaf, epileptics, 
arthritics, and rheumatics and all those 
handicapped in any way. Outside London 
the total collected is currently about 
£140,000 so that the sum for retention 
by charities taking part is about 
£120,000. Rose Day headquarters greatly 
appreciate the help given by Toc H in 
achieving this. 


Our co-operation with Alexandra Rose 
Day is of long standing and mutual 
benefit and it is up to us to see it 
continues to be a prosperous association. 
It is hoped that all who took part in 
collections last year will again do so in 
1980 and that Toc H organisation of 
new places offered to us will also be 
possible. 


care may make clients more and more 
dependent and incapable of helping 
themselves.’ This last concern is shared, 
of course, by many of the professionals. 
Social workers increasingly see themselves 
as enablers rather than providers and seek 
to be involved in community work rather 
than in casework or in providing 
assistance at moments of crisis. 


The only thing certain about the future 
is its uncertainty. There are grounds for 
thinking, however, that the 1980s, like 
the 1970s, will be a time of rapid social 
change; that the belief that ‘small is 
beautiful’ will continue to gain ground; 
and that there will be increased pressure 
for ordinary people to gain more control 
over the decisions which affect their lives, 
at work and elsewhere. 


In the light of all this Gladstone sketches 
in the directions in which he believes we 
should look for a new and more effective 
social policy. He calls his new approach 
“eradualist welfare pluralism’. This choice 
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The busy Loughton Branch recently ran 


a special disco as a ‘thank you’ night for 


all those young people who help with 
their ‘flashing light’ scheme for the 


When Worthing’s 100th emergency 
flashing lamp was installed recently, the 
occasion marked a milestone in the story 
of local co-operation. These lamps have 


all been produced by the joint efforts of 


of title seems to me an unfortunate 
blemish on a book that is otherwise 
clearly and simply written, but his 
concept itself has, I believe, a good deal 
to commend it. Gladstone believes that 
a shift of emphasis is needed from the 
statutory sector to the voluntary sector. 


Voluntary bodies can respond more 
flexibly to new situations (though they 
do not always do so) and this is 
important at a time of rapid social 
change. Voluntary bodies are more cost— 
effective, partly because they attract 
non-statutory money and partly because 
they are better able to mobilise voluntary 
help. The greater the number of 
voluntary bodies offering a particular 
service the more chance ihe consumer has 
of exercising a choice. A greater 
emphasis on the voluntary sector means a 
move away from the attempt to provide 
a standardised service everywhere and the 
ability, instead, to respond to particular 
local needs. It also means that ordinary 
people have a greater influence, both 


= 


elderly and disabled. The Picture suggests 
that the disc jockey’s efforts did not go 
entirely unrewarded! 


TS K 
Worthing Toc H, the local Guild of Social 
Service and senior school children in the 
area. In the picture, the Deputy Mayor 
presents the 100th lamp. 


through exercise of choice and through 
their own involvement in helping to meet 
need. The voluntary principle is essential 
if we are to move from the apathetic 
society to a responsible society. 


Gladstone argues for a process of gradual 
adaptation rather than for any dramatic 
change. This is partly on practical 
grounds and partly because his whole 
argument is based on the conviction that 
the era of centrally produced blueprints 
needs to be superseded by the encourage- 
ment of variety and flexibility. Decision 
making needs to be decentralised — a 
point which applies to local authorities 
as much as to central Government. 
Nevertheless, there will remain a role, and 
an important role, for central planning. 
This role will include the attempt to 
ensure the fair distribution of public 
funds. However, he says, ‘the essence of 
“welfare pluralism” is that it cannot be 
planned from above, only regulated and 
encouraged; hence it is not a real option 
for the present so much as a framework 


Please Nofe 


Group Personal 
Accident 
Insurance 


Following an earlier notice about this 
Insurance, a big announcement was 
made in the July 1979 Point Three 
about increased premiums and 
increased benefits. Nevertheless, some 
payments are still being received from 
branches at the old rate. Please note 
that the current charge is 20 pence per 
head per annum. A leaflet about the 
Policy will gladly be sent on request: 
the same leaflet gives details about the 
Toc H Public Liability Policy. 


Full Marks 
to BAOR! 
Black Mark 
to Editor! 


In our January issue we carried a very 
brief summary of the proceedings at 
Central Council. In presenting the 
Hon Treasurer's report, we omitted 
a very important observation he made. 
He passed on his and our 
congratulations and thanks to all staff 
in BAOR for achieving such excellent 
results in the financial year under 
review. Our apologies for this 
omission: BAOR staff often feel a 
bit isolated so we gladly take this 
opportunity to tell them all how much 
we value all they do. 


or an orientation for a gradualist 
approach. Unlike statutory services, 
voluntary action cannot be created 


overnight by legislative fiat so that any 
move towards greater welfare pluralism 
would need to be conceived as a 
long-term strategy’. 


This is a short book. Indeed it is too 
short to deal adequately with so large a 
subject. It poses at least as many 
questions as it answers. How, for 
instance, is an entrenched bureaucracy 
to be dismantled? What are the 
implications for democracy of what 
seems to be a proposed shift of power 
from elected representatives to a larger 
number of self appointed voluntary 
activists? Gladstone, however, claims to 
be attempting to do no more than start 
what I believe is an important and 
necessary debate. Many Toc H members 
have a contribution to make to this 
debate. 1 am sure they will find this book 
stimulating and valuable. 

KP-B 
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Someone, somewhere, — 
is waiting for you to give them 
a POINT THREE subscription 


Have you a friend who might be interested in Toc H? 


Here's an attractive way of giving them Point Three, with this gift card. 


Simply fill in the form below and enclose £1.20 for a year's subscription. 
We will send Point Three to your friend every month and will send you the 
gift card for you to give to your friend. 


Wording in the card: 


Greetings 
to 


Here is a gift subscription to the Toc H 
magazine ‘Point Three’. 


With best wishes 
from 


Simply sit back and wait for your first 
copy to arrive! 


The gift voucher makes a useful birthday present, a good prize for a Toc H 
competition, or a thoughtful gift for a friend who cannot afford a 
subscription. 


6666666686666666 6664664666666666 6066666666066666 6666666665 6666666 EE 666 


To: The Editor 
Toc H Headquarters, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


PLEASE SEND ME one/ 
1 enclose a cheque/PO for £1.20 or....... 


Point Three gift voucher(s). 


. (made payable to Toc H). 
My name 
NIS ress a ee crac a weve 

PLEASE ADD MY FRIEND TO THE POINT THREE MAILING LIST 
Friend's name ......ooooooomo.o... 


Friend's address ................. 
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Bruges, Belgium. Hotel Perranporth, Cornwall Toc H Holiday Chalet 
Jacobs, (established SO (wooden) for self catering holidays (not five 
md S ycars) welcomes Toc H star accommodation) two bedrooms, sleeps 
parties and individual scven. Summer season £25 per weck. 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertise- 
ments can be obtained from the Editorial 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal. 
Weekend breaks £12.00, weeks from £35. Open 
all year. Bar, free parking, reductions for 
children. Small coach parties also welcome. Mrs 
Cole, Kirtleton House, 21 Kirtleton Avenue, 
Weymouth. Telephone: (0305) 785296. 


Raise funds quickly, vasily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stumped to 
your requirements, Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD1 3HE. 


visitors to this lovely old 

city within casy reach of 

other famous cities of art, 

and of the coast. Comfort- 

able, modernised hotel. 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 
Mr Jules Lietacrt, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges. 8000. Telephone: 010-32-50 
3398 31/32. 


POPERINGE 1980. May 12 - 16 includes 
Procession of the Holy Blood in Bruges. 
June 2 - 7 includes trip to Somme 


Battlfields in France. Full details of these 


Parties, stamp please, Skegg Blanchard, 
98 Rogers House, Page Street, London SW1. 


Keen collector requires pre-1930 Postcards. Will 
make generous offers. Contact: Mrs Cook, 
42 Forest Way, Highcliffe, Christchurch, 
Dorset. Telephone: (04252) 4941. 


Fortnightly bookings preferred. Approx 1% 
miles from beach. Leaflet on receipt of SAE to 
Fred Whybra, Heartis Farm, Copperhill, Troon, 
Camborne, Cornwall. 


North Dorset Cottage. Available fortnightly 
lets. Sleeps four. Situated in small village 
surrounded by beautiful countryside. No pets. 
Telephone after 2 pm — 01 445 8140. 


Travelling to the Channel Islands? Why not 
lave your car with us? Open or covered 
accommodation. Iree transport to and from 
Weymouth Quay. Vor further details please 
write enclosing sae to: Redlands Channel 
Island Car Park (Proprietor E W Westmacott) 
369 Dorchester Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 
Tel: Upwey (030 581) 2841. 

Christian Nationwide. Singles 
Housepurties. Local 
groups. Sincere males specially welcomed. 
Details: C F Fellowship, Dept/B23, 
Edenthorpe, Doncaster. (SAE) 


Penfriends 
holidays. Weekend 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


